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almost insurmountable difficulties with which they have had to contend. 
Colonel Baker's political, social, and economical observations are pleas- 
antly varied by picturesque sketches of sport and travel ; but the chief 
value of the book lies in the careful historical resume which he has given 
of the different races which compose the population of European Turkey. 
The origin of the little known Bulgarians, of their first appearance in 
Turkey, of their quarrels with the Greeks, and of the relation in which 
they now stand to the Slaves, is fully narrated, while successive chapters 
are dedicated to the Osmanlis proper, to the Ottoman slaves, to the 
Albanians, and to the various minor tribes with whom the author was 
brought into contact. In the concluding chapters Turkey is presented to 
us in a new light. The author, who has made the experiment, recom- 
mends it as a field of emigration, its advantages of soil and climate, its 
proximity to markets, and abundance of labor, rendering it in his opin- 
ion superior, for a farmer with a moderate capital, even to the United 
States. Colonel Baker supports this theory with facts, describing in 
detail the nature of the land tenure, the system of taxation, and the 
kind of farming which he considers most profitable. We can cordially 
recommend his book as one which contains an immense fund of infor- 
mation on a comparatively little known country, and which would at 
any time have been an acceptable addition to our libraries. In the 
presence of the stirring events which are now transpiring in the East it 
cannot fail to have a special value and importance. 



8. — The Cheveley Novels: "A Modern Minister." Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. W. Blackwood and Sons. May, 1877. 

The publication of a novel in monthly parts must always be a haz- 
ardous experiment. The inimitable genius of Dickens could alone have 
inaugurated an idea which derived its success from the fascination 
which that author contrived to impart to his works, — a fascination 
which depended no less upon the novelty and charm of his style than 
upon the subtlety and engrossing interest of his plots. The public 
thus became accustomed to receive in monthly instalments what for 
many years seemed a sort of literary necessity, and serial stories were 
adopted with marked success both by Thackeray and Lever ; but since 
their death no author has been bold enough to venture upon a plan 
which has seemed to depend largely for success upon a well-secured lit- 
erary reputation, and a name that was in itself a guaranty of the excel- 
lence of the work. With characteristic courage and enterprise, the well- 
known Scotch publishers, Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, now present to 
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the public a series entitled " The Cheveley Novels," the first number 
of which has just reached us. It is called "A Modern Minister," and 
is to be completed in thirteen monthly parts. So great is the mystery 
which enshrouds this publication, that we are given to understand that 
the name of the author or authoress has been withheld even from the 
publishers, who have, however, doubtless good reason to know from 
the manuscript which has been placed in their hands, that its merit 
warrants so remarkable an experiment as the one which they are now 
making. The Messrs. Blackwood have abundantly proved by their long 
and successful career that they have a singular instinct for discovering 
unsuspected genius, and we owe to their fine perception and keen in- 
tuition of the public taste many of the most popular novels of the day. 
We anticipate that " The Cheveley Novels " will fully bear out the 
reputation they have thus earned. It is needless to speculate as to the 
authorship. Here and there we imagine we discern a familiar touch 
which reminds us of one of the most celebrated of living writers, and 
there are peculiarities of style so marked that they almost seem to be 
employed for purposes of disguise. The form in which the whole work 
is presented to us is at once novel and eminently sensational, — we use 
this last epithet in its best, not its worst sense. First we have the 
dedication as follows : " To Charles Cheveley, Esq., in grateful recol- 
lection of unvarying kindness and sympathy, I dedicate 'A Modern 
Minister,' the initial work of a series I propose with your permission 
to entitle ' The Cheveley Novels.' " Mr. Cheveley we suppose to be a 
mythical personage. Then, after the manner of a play, we have a list 
of the characters who are to figure in the story, who amount to no fewer 
than a hundred and seventeen, each with an appropriate definition ; 
and before we have read many pages we find ourselves absorbed in 
a narrative at once thrilling and mysterious, and which exhibits dra- 
matic talent of a very high order. While, from a literary point of view, 
the style and treatment show great power, we feel inclined to take 
exception to the license which the author allows himself of leaving 
out articles, and beginning sentences in a way not always grammatical ; 
here and there are touches too florid to be altogether in keeping with 
the scenes depicted, as, for instance, Arden's solitary dinner on board 
his yacht. On the other hand, the tragedy of Eagle Hall is throughout 
a fine piece of word-painting. Altogether it is impossible to put down 
the first number without feeling a strong determination to get the next 
as soon as it appears, which is, perhaps, the best test of the accuracy 
with which the publishers have gauged the public requirements. It is 
essentially adapted to modern taste, and is typical as an illustration 
of the novel of the day. We have no doubt that it will appeal, there- 
fore, to a very large class of readers. 



